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No Substitute for Knowledge 


If the right is that which is conducive to maximum good, then 
there can be no moral substitute for knowledge of what a pro- 
posed act is in fact conducive to. So long as moral problems 
remain relatively simple, good intentions and a little informa- 


tion about fact and moral tradition may serve to keep one’s 
ethical decisions sound; but when conditions become compli- 


cated, the best of intentions may, in the absence of developed 
insights, leave one hopelessly bewildered. Some of the worst 
wrongs of history are littered by the mistakes of men who wanted 
to do good but were misinformed, and the biographies of multi- 
tudes of men and women are rendered pitiably sad by the mis- 
deeds of those who intended to do right but did not know how. 
One must cultivate his mind, if for no other reason, because 
otherwise he will never see beyond the merely conventionally 
right to the really right in new and complex situations. 


—THOMAS E. HILL in Ethics in Theory and Practice, 
published by Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Sees Church Tied to State Department Line 





U. S. and World Affairs 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your report of the petitions of certain 
“ecclesiastical leaders” in the issue of 
January 14 under the title, “U.S. and 
U.N.,” points up a significant fact con- 
cerning the relationship between the 
church and world affairs. This petition 
calls for the U.S. to take “the lead not 
only in pressing compliance with the 
United Nations resolution against Soviet 
deportation of Hungarians, but calling for 
it to introduce and give fullest possible 
support to a resolution condemning the 
mass deportation of Jews from Egypt, the 
confiscation of their property, and calling 
for an end to these practices.” 

The above statement is good to point 
out the inhumanity of our “enemies,” but 
the signers, it seems to me, emphasize 
the plight of the Church in the world 
today: our inability to follow a policy 
line independent of the U.S. State Dept. 
It appears that the signers see every phase 
of world affairs in terms of black and 
white; we (or our allies) can do no 
wrong, our “enemies” can do no right. 
At no place in the petition was the in- 
vasion of Egypt (and thereby slaughter 
of innocent people) by England and 
France mentioned. Perhaps Egyptian lives 
are not as important as Hungarian and 
Jewish lives, which is probably the rea- 
son in this day of help to the Hungarians 
that no one has appealed for help to the 
Egyptians. 

It is time we Christians wake up to the 
fact that we can not effectively witness to 
the non-Christian world when we refuse 
to condemn un-Christian practices wher- 
ever they may be. 

LARRY INGLE. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Higginbottom Center 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Christian Service Training Center, 
in spite of its success in helping a few 
trainees, failed to secure the needed funds 
for all the buildings and faculty; and due 
to our own inadequacy, has turned over 
all its assets—lands, buildings and equip- 
ment—to the Southwest Florida Presby- 
tery (USA Church). They will use it for 
Junior High camps, work camps, confer- 
ences and special courses for church work- 
ers. So the work of the Kingdom of God 
on earth is still going on there. 

Sam HIGGINBOTTOM. 
Babson Park, Fla. 


Princeton Choir 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Princeton Seminary Choir will leave 
Princeton, N. J., on Tuesday, June 4, for 
its twelfth annual summer tour. During 
the past eleven summers, this group has 
sung in every state in the Union, every 
province of Canada, except Newfoundland, 
in Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Japan and Korea. 

This year the choir will visit Puerto 
Rico and possibly the Dominican Republic 
and Cuba, as well as Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and east- 
ern Tennessee. About five weeks will be 
devoted to the States and three weeks to 
the islands of the West Indies. As usual, 
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the choir will sing on the average of twice 
a day for the entire eight weeks. 

Invitations from the areas listed above 
will be considered in the order of their 
receipt. The group, which is willing to 
sing in any church, regardless of size, 
depends entirely for its support upon a 
free-will offering and entertainment in the 
homes. The choir sings not only in 
churches, but often in hospitals, prisons, 
youth camps, schools, colleges, armed 
forces bases, business men’s clubs, on 
radio and television and occasionally in 
factories. 

For further information, address the un- 
dersigned and a folder explaining all the 
requirements will be mailed immediately. 

Davip HvuGH Jones. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 


| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Long Faces. Christians should not 
have long faces. ‘There may be a feel- 
ing in some quarters that Protestants look 
upon merriment and too much pleasure 
as sinful. William Horndern, writing in 
The Christian Century (which every 
church member should read) says rightly: 
“We cannot worship God completely if 
we leave out the fact that pleasure is 
one of God’s gifts to man.” And a pre- 
cious gift it is. The true Christian should 
be more joyous than other people because 
he is a child of God and because he has 
found true inner peace. Let’s get more 
joy into Presbyterianism. 


Jesus Had Little. “Jesus wrote no 
book. He never held an office. He never 
owned a home. He had no money, or 
very little. He never went to college. 
He had nothing to do with the world-— 
except to show it the divine power of one 
who lives by the power of love!”—Jo- 
SEPH Fort NEWTON, quoted in The 
Churchman. 


The Middle East. Merely clearing 
the Suez Canal will not solve the very 
serious problem in the Middle East. It 
has been well said that in that area there 
is a dangerous vacuum with Syria as 
its center. Shall atheistic communism 
or Christian democracy enter it? The 
Arabs feel that Israel has no right even 
to exist. Our nation is planning to use 
military force, if necessary, to prevent 
military aggression in this critical area. 
Clearly there is need for earnest prayers. 








Sinful Spending. Individuals are 
taught to be frugal, but most govern- 
ments at all levels have a congenital ten- 
dency to spend more, more, more. Where 
is there a municipal budget that ever 
goes down instead of up? There is sore 
need for public officials who have a 
strong sense of stewardship and who will 
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deem it sinful to spend a single dollar 
unnecessarily. 


Human Rights. Mr. Justice Douglas 
reminds us that in some parts of the 
world human rights depend upon a grant 
from the government, whereas “in our 
scheme of things the rights of man... 
come from the Creator, not from a presi- 
dent, a legislature, or a court.” Inci- 
dentally, one of the most precious of all 
human rights is to be free from race 
prejudice. If we deny that right, we 
are hurting the Creator. 


9t4 an Jdea! 


For Seminaries 
By JESSE H. BAIRD 


We have had an experience which 
may well make history. For a second 
time, faculty and trustees, about 20 
of each, spent two days and nights to- 
gether at Asilomar, October 7-8. Pre- 
liminary to the occasion every faculty 
member was invited to submit a writ- 
ten document concerning his work and 
life at the Seminary—expressing his 
dreams and ambitions, complaints if 
any, criticisms, needs met and not met 
and anything that was on his heart. 

At the Retreat there was free and 
ample discussion, based upon these 
papers and other matters introduced 
during the sessions. Freedom from 
inhibitions and a frank, friendly and 
profoundly serious spirit character- 
ized it all. 

The trustees, being outstanding min- 
isters and elders, drawn checkerboard 
fashion, from the Western Slopes of 
the nation, were enabled to know in- 
timately these teachers and adminis- 
trators who carry on the actual work 
of the enterprise and to sense their 
spirit and drive. They were able to 
bring in the needs of their constituent 
churches and peoples and thus shatter 
any ivory-tower aloofness which might 
have crept into the school. And the 
professors were enabled to gain a close 
personal knowledge of the men who 
bear the responsibility of guiding our 
destinies. 

How large should the seminary be- 
come? To what extent and how fast 
should we take on graduate students ? 
Are our instructional methods the best 
possible? Is our curriculum in prop- 
er balance, especially between content 
and method? Is our equipment now 
adequate? What kind of a seminary 
does God want here? With heart- 
warming oneness of spirit, these forty 
devoted people are thinking, praying 
and working toward an ever better 
performance of our task. 

DR. BAIRD is president of San Francisco 


Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. This ac- 
count appeared in The Seminary Chimes. 
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Church-Related Colleges 
Must Educate for Freedom 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—A theologian 
said here that the future of church-related 
colleges lies in the education of men and 
women for freedom. He called their re- 
sponsibilities in achieving this goal 
greater than ‘“‘the methodical abolition of 
ignorance.” 

Professor J. Edward Dirks of Yale 
University Divinity School made this 
observation in an address to the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges here. 

“A philosophy of higher education for 
our day and the future,” he said, “must 
begin with the recognition that truth is 
not the stockpiling of parcels of infor- 
mation but an integrity which consumes 
the whole of life—that truth is not the 
terminus of our searching but the path 
in which we are called to walk. Such 
a view of education can and must be 
built upon foundations informed by the 
vitality of the Christian tradition.” 


Three Facets 

Prof. Dirks said he saw three “par- 
ticular facets” as the basis of educating 
men and women for freedom, “the unique 
role of Christian colleges.” First, he 
said, education must expose and attack 
“myths of complacency and irresponsi- 
bility to which we find ourselves in bond- 
age.”’ Secondly, it must provide the kind 
of learning which is not exclusive of 
knowledge, “but in which truth becomes 
transforming of human life.” And, third, 
it must provide the kind of academic 
community which leads men and women 
toward real maturity. 

Two particular myths, he said, deprive 
life of the “dynamic” sense of respon- 
sibility. These he labelled the myth of 
inevitable continuity and the myth of 
the “happy ending.” The former, Dr. 
Dirks said, binds us to the past and the 
latter “reinforces our sense of being 
chosen, or being among a chosen nation, 
people or faith.” 

Education can transform human life, 
the theologian said, by transmitting, en- 
larging and even creating culture. He 
defined culture as “man’s attempt to put 
into objective and even immortal forms 
his picture of himself.” 

“Culture is our effort to make visible 
the loftiest form of our humanity,” he 
said, “its fullest flowering beyond pres- 
ent imperfections and inadequacies. Cul- 





ture is our ‘proper study of man’ and the 
joy of discovering the possibilities which 
are inherent in our community.” 


Encourage Maturity 

In providing an academic community 
which leads men and women toward ma- 
turity, Dr. Dirks said, the college exposes 
“what in actuality is the weakness we 
desire instead.” 

“Real freedom of the spirit and the 
mind of men is to be found not in pro- 
tecting weakness,” he said, ‘‘but in en- 
couraging maturity, and wholeness. Ed- 
ucation which seeks to help persons keep 
intact the remembered vision of the world 
as children, is irresponsible. When we 
become men, we must put away childish 
things.” 


President J. Ollie Edmunds of Stetson 
University (Southern Baptist), DeLand, 
Fla., succeeded Presbyterian Arthur G. 
Coons, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. as president of the Association of 
American Colleges. He is the first South- 
ern Baptist to hold this office in the 42- 
year history of the association. 


U. P. Vote for Union 
Now Favors, 204-83 

First returns in the United Presby- 
terian voting on union with the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, show a gross vote 
(as that church requires) of 204-83 in 
favor of the merger. 

The votes of nine presbyteries, includ- 
ing three abroad, are included in this 
tabulation. 

Most interesting in the early vote is 
Monongahela, centering in Pittsburgh 
where the most decisive conflict of in- 
terest and institutions in the two churches 
exists. It is by far the largest presbytery 
in the U. P. Church. It voted for the 
union 73-30. And although a good bit 
of vocal opposition has been heard in 
that area among laymen, the elders fav- 
ored the union 29-11 while the ministers 
voted 44-19. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary is located in Pittsburgh and op- 
ponents of union have insisted that a 
majority of the faculty would not be for 
the union but it has been revealed that 
three of the faculty oppose it while six 
have taken a public stand for union. — 


Ordination, 25-21 


As the debate and voting on the or- 
dination of women as elders and deacons 
were resumed at the winter meetings of 
Southern presbyteries, the vote stood al- 
most even. Everglades broke the 12-12 
tie, voting in the late fall in opposition 
to ordination. 

Among the first votes reported this 
month are those of Mecklenburg and 
Wilmington in North Carolina. The 
former voted 71-61 against, while Wil- 
mington voted 48-27 for ordination. 

In the Mecklenburg debate Warner L. 
Hall of the Covenant church, Charlotte, 
said, in response to opponents: 

“To say that man is the head of mar- 
riage is to place a burden that marriage 
cannot bear.” 

He said he represented ‘‘that minority 
that does not feel that I fly in the face 
of Scripture when I say, ‘Yes, Dear.’ ” 
He went on: 


“To say that the New Testament forbids 
us to do this thing is to tread upon soft 
ground for in Christ there is neither male 
nor female.” 


Elder J. B. Watt of the Steele Creek 
church said he could see no grounds for 
denying women the right to be elders and 
deacons: 


“Can you say that women can vote in 
a congregational meeting but that they 
cannot hold the office upon which they 
are voting?” 


Other votes: 

Kings Mountain, 49-27 against. 
Savannah, 27-18 against. 
Ouachita 34-20 against. 
Florida 52-13 against. 
Cherokee 21-20 against. 

Paris against. 

Atlanta against. 

East Alabama against. 
Tuscaloosa against. 

North Alabama 27-14 against. 
Suwannee 35-19 against. 
Missouri 27-3 for. 

Central Alabama, 9-0 for. 
Winston-Salem, 29-14 for. 
Transylvania 24-3 for. 
Mobile 25-11 for. 

Durant 13-7 for. 

S. W. Georgia 33-19 for. 
Norfolk for. 





Three foreign presbyteries, reporting 
early, have voted overwhelmingly (one 
unanimously) for union. 








L. A. Presbytery Is 
99th for U. P. Union 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Los Angeles 
Presbytery unanimously approved merg- 
ing the Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 

It is the 99th presbytery of the USA 
Church to endorse the union plan. No 
presbyteries have thus far voted against 
the plan. There are 250 presbyteries in 
the church. 

Some 500 delegates representing 168 
churches in three Southern California 
counties voted for the plan without de- 
bate. 

Presbyteries of the United Presbyterian 
Church are scheduled to begin voting 
this month. The voting will continue 
in both churches until their respective 
General Assemblies meet in the spring. 

The union plan must be approved by 
two-thirds of the USA Church’s presby- 
teries. Approval by U. P. Church pres- 
byteries must be by a majority of all 
individuals voting, with at least two- 
thirds of the presbyteries participating in 
the vote. 

If the presbyteries endorse the plan, 
the two denominations will unite in a 
combined General Assembly at Pitts- 
burgh in May, 1958. 


Ministers See Encroachment 
On Individual Rights 

VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. (RNS)—The 
Nassau Ministers Fellowship charged 
here that public schools are forcing pupils 
into conflicts with their moral and spirit- 
ual beliefs by requiring student attend- 
ance at commercial movies and ballroom 
dances. 

In a sharply-worded statement the 
group said there is a “growing tendency” 
for the public school systems to “usurp 
the prerogatives of the home, synagogues 
and churches” by sponsoring activities 
that violate the conscience of students. 

“This is in violation of the God-given 
rights of the families and their chosen 
religious institutions,” the ministers 
said. 

The fellowship, comprising 40 Protes- 
tant ministers of various denominations, 
specifically cited compulsory attendance 
at commercial movies and classes in ball- 
room dancing as examples of encroach- 
ment on religious belief. Some religious 
groups oppose dancing and commercial 
movies for moral reasons. 

The clergymen also called for a gen- 
eral “de-emphasis” of social activity in 
the classrooms. They charged that “so- 
cial pressures exerted by school curricula 
and personnel cause it to be difficult and 
embarrassing for young people to main- 
tain their own moral convictions.” 

“Such activities are irrelevant and un- 
necessary to basic education and are not 
the function of the public school system,” 
the statement said. 
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Texas Foundation Gets 
$2 Million from Oil Sale 


The Texas Presbyterian Foundation 
will receive $2,000,000 as a result of 
the recent sale of the American Liberty 
Oil Company. 

Last month Toddie L. Wynne, presi- 
dent of the oil company and a director 
of the foundation, gave the foundation 
the stock which at the time of the sale 
was said to be worth about $2,000,000. 
The foundation was the only other stock- 
holder in the company besides the Wynne 
family. 

The company was sold to American 
Petrofina, Inc., an affiliate of a Belgian 
oil company, for a reported $35,000,000. 


In the announcement made by Hubert 
H. Hopper, the foundation’s executive, 
$1,400,000 will go into the endowment 
fund of the foundation for improvements 
in Texas Presbyterian institutions. A 
total of $600,000 has been earmarked for 
specific uses: 

Austin College, in Sherman, will re- 
ceive $300,000 for a chapel. 

Pan-American School, in Kingsville, 
$100,000. 

Mo-Ranch, the conference center near 
Hunt, Texas, $100,000. 

Hollins College in Virginia, not a 
Presbyterian institution, will receive 
$100,000 for a chapel to be named after 
Mrs. Wynne’s mother, Allie Nash Young. 
Mrs. Wynne’s mother, Mrs. Wynne, and 


the Wynnes’ daughter all attended Hol- 
lins. 

This gift brings the current Texas 
campaign for $5,525,000 to within $250,- 
000 of the goal. Only part of the Wynne 
gift is counted on the overall objective. 


Atlantic City Named for 
March Presbyterian Meet 


Atlantic City’s Ritz-Carlton Hotel has 
been designated this year’s meeting place 
for the North American Area Committee 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance by the 
executive committee. The dates: March 
12-14. 

One concern of World Presbyterianism 
is the restoration of the Calvin Audi- 
torium in Geneva, Switzerland, for which 
$140,000 is being sought. Harrison Ray 
Anderson, Fourth church, Chicago, has 
reported to the executive committee that 
$120,000 of this amount has been raised. 

Dean James I. McCord of Austin 
Seminary reports progress on the theo- 
logical committee in conjunction with 
a similar committee from the European 
Area. It is anticipated that a theological 
secretary will be named. 

One of the significant meetings of this 
year will be that of the General Council 
of World Presbyterianism in Brazil in 
recognition of the centennial anniversary 
of the founding of Presbyterian work in 
that country. The executive committee of 
the World Alliance will meet Aug. 8-14, 
1959 at some point in North America. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and when submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Rachel 
Henderlite of the faculty of the General 
Assembly’s Training School; E. J. Humphrey, 
Westminster church, Richmond, Va.; and 
1. S. McElroy, South Atlantic Secretary of the 
American Bible Society. 


RESISTING EVIL 


Please explain: 
that ts evil.” 


“Resist not him 


HENDERLITE: This quotation comes 
from the Sermon on the Mount, as we 
all recognize. It is in that passage in 
Matthew 5:38 where Jesus is pointing 
out in a number of ways how his own 
idea of life differs from the ideas that 
the Jewish people have. The passage is: 
“You have heard that it was said an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but 
I say to you, do not resist one who is evil, 
but if anyone strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also, and if 
anyone would sue you and take your coat, 
let him have your cloak as well, and if 
anyone force you to go one mile go with 
him two miles.” 

What Jesus is saying here is that when 
one comes into the Christian life, he 


comes into a new life, a new way of life 
made possible by his relationship to God. 
He is saying, “Trust God; the world is 
in his hands. The way to overcome evil 
is by using God’s means for overcoming 
evil—not by more evil, but by good.” 
To resist hostility by hostility simply 
increases the hostility and does not over- 
come it. But good is greater than evil; 
love is greater than hate, for God has 
set up the world this way. Therefore, 
we who have been set free from hostility 
by God’s love are able to love those who 
injure us and are able thereby to meet 
opposition with love, as God himself 
does. 

Humpurey: There is also, of course, 
the thought that is so vivid in the 12th 
chapter of Romans, about the fact that 
vengeance belongs to God. Paul makes 
it very clear that it is God who repays— 
that is, if the judging is to be done, it 
is God who pays. 

McE roy: Rufus Moseley, an old 
saint, had some interesting ways of put- 
ting things. He said if you use the devil’s 
tools to fight the devil you not only have 
the devil on your hands, but you have 
yourself on your hands. You don’t gain 
anything if you are going to surrender 
God’s tools and pick up the devil’s tools 
to fight the devil. 
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@ This moving challenge, every churchman will 
want his minister to read—and heed! 


A Word Fitly Spoken 


6G WORD fitly spoken is like apples 

of gold in pictures of silver.” 
This proverb has a special meaning to 
the minister. For he, perhaps more than 
anyone else, is a man of words. Words 
are the instruments of his vocation. To 
proclaim the truth, he must use words. 
To counsel the troubled, to teach children 
the things of God, to conduct funerals 
and weddings, to interpret Christianity 
before civic groups, to lead a Session and 
advise a Diaconate, he must depend on 
the power of words. The surgeon has 
a scalpel, the carpenter a hammer, the 
chemist a test tube, the farmer a tractor 
and a plow, but the minister has to do 
almost all of his work with words. So, 
I give you some impressions of one who 
has gone but part of the way in the min- 
istry, but who has been taken captive by 
the conviction that we have no more 
serious obligation than to see to it that 
our words are fitly spoken. 


The Exact Word 


There is a story at point from the life 
of John Bright—the British statesman, 
not the Hebrew scholar by that name! 
Negotiations were under way to bring to 
an end the War with Crimea, and in the 
House of Commons Bright made one of 
the most brilliant speeches of the century. 
His oration owes its fame to one sentence 
which was truly spoken fitly: “The 
angel of death has been abroad through- 
out the land; you may almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” Bright’s close 
friend, Richard Cobden, himself a master 
of the king’s English, said later, “If you 
had said ‘flapping’ instead of ‘beating’ 
his wings the House would have laughed.” 

Just so, the minister’s word fitly spoken 
is an EXACT word. This perhaps is the 
hardest part of preaching and, therefore, 
where so many of us fail. We shrink 
from the arduous discipline required to 
find the word or phrase that expresses 
exactly our meaning, and so we are 
tempted to use the first that comes along. 
G. Paul Butler, who reads thousands of 
sermons each year to compile his volume 
called Best Sermons, insists that word 
selection makes the difference in preach- 
ers. One has a rich store of ideas but is 
content to say “flapping” where the exact 
word would be “beating”; another may 
not be so richly furnished in intellect but 
he struggles and prays and waits and 





DR. HELTZEL is pastor of Ginter Park church, 
Richmond, Va. He gave this address before 
the student body of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia. His book of sermons, soon 
to appear, will be called The Invincible 
Christ, published by Abingdon Press. 
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By MASSEY MOTT HELTZEL 


almost sweats blood for the very words 
that tell his truth, and such a man’s min- 
istry always carries weight. 


Often we fail to get our message 
across simply because we shirk that 
extra bit of mental effort which would 
clinch a unit of thought. 


We eschew the clear balanced sentence 
and the mighty periodic sentence, and 
settle for the long, involved sentence 
which begins nowhere in particular and 
ends in a like locality. Thus we are 
guilty of “scattering,” the despair of 
many a congregation of the saints. Who 
has not heard church folks say of their 
minister, “He never nails down anything; 
we never know what he’s driving at, and 
we wonder if he does”’? 

Sometimes our whole trouble is vague- 
ness. We have only a hazy idea of what 
we are trying to say. We could not find 
an exact word because we do not have 
an exact meaning in mind. We must rise 
above those two unpardonable pulpit 
sins: laziness and haziness in the use 
of words. We must use specific, concrete 
words instead of general, abstract words. 
One pessimistic observer estimates that 
only two per cent of our preaching gets 
across. If his word is to be fitly spoken, 
the preacher must imagine himself in the 
place of his hearers. He must say with 
Ezekiel, “I sat where they sat,” and must 
constantly ask himself, “Will this point 
get across expressed in this form? Could 
I take hold of it if I heard someone else 
say it this way? How can this truth be 
exactly spoken?” 


Language of the People 


Thus he will find that the exact word 
is almost certain to be a SIMPLE word. 
That was a great day for the church 
when scholars discovered that the New 
Testament was written, not in formal 
classical Greek, but in the Koine, the 
common, everyday speech of the people— 
the language of the merchant, the house- 
wife, the shepherd, the servant. It would 
be a great day for the church if we mod- 
ern ministers could discover that the 
effective means of proclaiming God’s 
deeds in Christ is still words and phrases 
understood and spoken by the rank and 
file of the people. Dr. Luccock tells of 
one of the most inspired misprints ever 
made. A typesetter was setting up the 
report of a sermon, and this was how the 
text came out: ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not clarity, I am become as sounding 


brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Again and 
again we must ask, how can I simplify 
this, what words will make it clear as 
crystal? To be able to use effectively the 
short, strong words of Anglo-Saxon 
speech is a treasure to be sought by every 
minister; to express himself clearly and 
exactly through the mother tongue is 
every preacher’s pearl of great price. 


Any minister who has children is 
likely to hear that he fails to use the 
simple word. 


One of my daughters, then about ten, 
said to me, “Daddy, I know you are a 
better preacher than Mr, ~---_- ” and I 
felt my heart move and my head swell— 
but she did not stop—‘because,” she 
said, ‘‘when I go to our church I don’t 
understand your sermons, but when I 
went to Mr. ~_---- ’s church on Thanks- 
giving Day I understood everything he 
said.” So as I speak to you of these 
things, two bits of Scripture come to 
mind, ‘‘Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall,” and “Brethren 
I count not myself to have apprehended.” 


They Understood 


For one of the finest examples of real 
preaching we turn to the Book of Nehe- 
miah. We read that the book of the law 
was opened in the sight of all the people, 
and that Ezra and his cohorts “read in 
the book of the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading.” We fail to measure 
up to this standard, we do not give the 
sense of Scripture and do not cause our 
people to understand because our words 
are not fitly spoken, not clear and simple 
and meaningful to them all. 

We take too much for granted. We 
glibly use such terms as Messianic, Pen- 
tateuchal, Pauline, with no idea as to 
how little these words mean to the aver- 
age church member. One minister in- 
dulges in technical terminology which 
makes a great display of learning, but 
“the hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed.” One Sunday night in my little 
home town I heard a preacher describing 
a Greek word, and he actually told the 
small congregation that it was a “de- 
ponent verb’! I cried myself to sleep 
that night over the sheer beauty of gram- 
matical deponency! 

Another minister, such as the one I 
read about recently, is an expert in psy- 
chology, and constantly uses its jargon, 
and when he read about the Biblical 
characters Tryphena and Tryphosa, the 
people assumed these were mental dis- 
eases! 








And the real scholar enlightens his 
people about J, E, D and P, when 
what they need is A, B, C and D. 


In The Mill on the Floss, by George 
Eliot, Mr. Tulliver says, “My notion o’ 
the parsons was that they’d got a sort 
o’ learnin’ as lay mostly out of sight”— 
that is, quite outside the realm of or- 
dinary experience. Shall we have it said 
of us that the truth we possess is up in 
the clouds and far away, with little or no 
relation to real life? 


No Weak Words 

The minister’s word fitly spoken, exact 
and simple, will be a srroNG word. Yet 
most of us go on using the weakest words 
of all, namely, cliches. I recall talking 
about the use of words with a brilliant 
young lawyer in Georgia. He said, “The 
moment a layman hears a preacher use 
a cliche, something goes ‘boing’ in his 
mind and immediately he imagines him- 
self back in his office or out on the golf 
course and the preacher has a hard time 
getting him back.”’ Such words show no 
originality of thought or expression and 
have no magic in them to stir men’s blood, 
no beauty to purge the imagination, no 
force to move the will. We bear immortal 
tidings in our mortal hands, and shame 
be upon us when we crucify Christ with 
cliches! When we are content with hack- 
neyed words because vital words demand 
mental labor. Beza said of John Cal- 
vin’s speaking that “every word weighed 
a ton.” Let us remember that when 
tempted to use trite, threadbare words 
which no longer do anything in our hear- 
ers’ minds and hearts, words so weak 
that they suggest nothing to see or feel 
or do. 

In Walter Scott’s matchless novel, The 
Heart of Midlothian, Jeanie Deans leaves 
her home by stealth to go to London to 
try to save her sinful sister from the 
gallows, and she asks her friend Reuben 
Butler to write to her aged father, ex- 
plaining it all to him and trying to con- 
sole him. 

She says, “And Reuben, mind all the 
old man’s bits of ways . . . and dinna 
speak of Latin or English terms to 
a. 

And we read that Butler “studied every 
sentiment and even every phrase which 
he thought could reconcile the old man” 
to what she had done. Nothing would do 
but the exact, simple, strong word for 
his mission dared not fail. 

Surely we who have been given the 
ministry of reconciliation will study 
every sentiment and even every phrase 
as we publish glad tidings. 

Since most of our work is done with 


words, we must strive to become master 
craftsmen. 


We must watch how the great writers 
put things, must read the poets and 
essayists and novelists and take note of 
words which enlighten, convince, and 
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move us, and then must make these words 
do our bidding. 

During your studies here it will be 
very easy for you to slip into a manner 
of speaking which will be almost like 
an unknown tongue out in the churches. 
Some years ago I heard Dr. Mackay of 
Princeton Seminary tell of a little church 
whose services were sometimes conducted 
by professors and students. After a pro- 
fessor had preached, two women were 
discussing the sermon. Said one: ““These 
seminary professors surely do use big 
words, don’t they?” Said the other: 
“Oh, that’s nothing; just wait till you 
hear some of those seminary students 
preach.” In the classroom, in the library, 
in your midnight discussions, you will 
use words which the people of our 
churches never see. 

So I cannot escape the conviction that 
while you are here hardly anything is 
more important than that you train your- 
self to express exactly and clearly what 
you learn in your studies. Here you are 
to “study to show yourself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the word of 
truth.” Here you will learn what God 
has done for men, but you will always be 
a workman who needs to be ashamed un- 
less you can tell what he has done in 
precise, vigorous English. You will 
learn a great deal about the Bible and 
theology and church history, but this 
store of knowledge will do your people 
little good unless you are able to com- 
municate, able to use words which, as 
Kipling would have it, “Become alive 
and walk up and down in the hearts of 


the hearers,” clear, short, simple words, 


words of life and fact and action, words 
of warmth and color and motion, words 
of sight and sound and scent, words that 
have flesh and blood in them, and bone 
and muscle in them, words which sting 
and startle and shake the complacent 
spirit—such words are power, and with 
them a preacher can storm the citadel of 
a man’s soul, and get inside him, and win 
him, and comfort and strengthen him. 


Reality 

Exact, simple, strong, and now the 
minister’s word fitly spoken must be a 
SINCERE word. I have already referred 
to the temptation to make a show of 
learning, to prove that we are men of 
erudition. What I have in mind here 
is anything in word or tone of voice or 
gesture which lacks genuineness and real- 
ity, anything which calls attention to our- 
selves. James Denney used to say that 
no man can at the same time give the 
impression that he is very clever and that 
Christ is a great Savior. So it would 
seem that all that should be necessary 
here would be for us to remind ourselves 
daily of the calling with which we are 
called. 


When we remember that, can any 
word that is not genuine and sincere 
pass our lips? 


Emil Brunner writes that when he 
was ordained 41 years ago the first part 
of the service was described by the beau- 
tiful title, Verbi Divini Minister, servant 
of the divine word. He writes that even 
now every time he climbs the pulpit steps 
he tries to realize afresh what a privilege 
it is to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 





Provoke’ and 


“Provocation” 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The verb “provoke” and the noun 
“provocation” occur some sixty times in 
the King James Version in their usual 
sense of inciting to anger. But “pro- 
vocation” is also used for “blasphemies” 
(Nehemiah 9:18, 26) and “rebellion” 
(Hebrews 3:8, 15); and “provoke” is 
also used for the Hebrew words which 
mean “despise” (Numbers 14:11, 23; 
16:30; Deuteronomy 31:20; Isaiah 1:4) 
and “rebel” (Exodus 23:21; Psalms 
78:40, 56; 106.7, 43). “To provoke the 
eyes of his glory” (Isaiah 3.8) is now 
translated “defying his glorious pres- 
ence.” 

The King James Version states in 2 
Samuel 24:1 that the Lord “moved” 
David to number Israel, and in 1 Chron- 
icles 25:1 that Satan ‘“‘provoked” David 
to number Israel; but the Hebrew verb is 
the same in the two cases, and means 
to move or incite. Apparently it did not 
seem proper to sixteenth-century trans- 
lators to use the same verb for the Lord 
and for Satan. The King James Version 


simply kept the rendering of these verses 
which was in the Great Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible. The pres- 
ent revised versions used “moved” in 
both cases. 

Coverdale’s description of the be- 
havior of the prophets of Baal at Mount 
Carmel includes “And they hopped about 
the altar, as their use was to do. . 
And they cried loud, and provoked them- 
selves with knives and botkins (as their 
manner was) till the blood flowed.” Sub- 
sequent sixteenth-century versions used 
“leapt” and “cut themselves.” 

In 2 Corinthians 9:2 and Hebrews 
10:24 “provoke” is used in the simple 
sense of to call forth. ‘Your zeal hath 
provoked very many” is misleading, for 
Paul is saying to the Corinthians that 
their zeal has awakened similar zeal on 
the part of the people of Macedonia. 
“Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works” means 
“let us consider how to stir up one an- 
other to love and good works.” 
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“T have never felt worthy to do so, but 
have ever deemed it a special and un- 
deserved grace of God that he should have 
deigned to allow me, all unworthy, to ac- 
complish this greatest task which any man 
can: to preach about the splendor of our 
heavenly home and eternal destiny in his 
name and by his command. The title, 
Verbi Divini Minister, has often almost 
crushed me and yet, ever anew, made me 
supremely happy.” 

When a man feels that way about his 
calling and his ordination, his words will 
be fitly spoken, genuine, real, sincere. 


If You Go to Scotland... 


Surely affectation in any form is a 
curse to the servant of the divine word. 
I hope that some of you will get to go 
to Scotland to study, but judging from 
many who have gone, I warn you that if 
you do spend a few months there you 
are likely to have traces of a Scottish 
accent to the end of your days! When 
you return you will take the pastorate, 
not of a church but of a ‘“‘chur-r-ch,”’ and 
there will be no boys and girls in your 
Sunday school, but only “lads and las- 
sies,” each Sabbath day you will take a 
“g-r-r-r-reat” text and expound its 
solemn “‘tr-r-r-ruth,” and you will speak 
of poor sinners as being “wr-r-r-r-ecked”’ 
and “r-r-r-r-uined for-r-r-ever.”’ 

You could hardly blame a tough- 
minded layman, sitting through such 
an ordeal, for wanting to hurry out 
and fortify himself with a Scotch and 
soda! 

He cannot quite believe that spending 
a short while abroad would give his min- 
ister an accent, which would last year 
after year. He may not say it, but he 
suspects unreality, insincerity; he won- 
ders how the preacher can concentrate 
all at once on his affected speech and on 
being a servant of the divine word. 

And even ministers who have no breath 
of Britain about them may have one 
manner of speech in the home and on 
the street, and then another manner in 
the pulpit, stilted, clipped, professional, 
unreal when, of all things, they are deal- 
ing with God and the souls of men! 
The word fitly spoken must be sincerely 
spoken. 


Moved Hearts 

It must be a FERVENT, impassioned 
word. If what you say does not seem 
wonderful to you, it will not seem won- 
derful to your listeners. If your heart 
is not moved, theirs will not be moved 
under your ministry. In my first pas- 
torate I knew a Christian layman, son 
of a minister of another denomination, 
who complained bitterly about the cold, 
indifferent attitude of his young pastor, 
when in the pulpit. “I’ve heard him 
preach for three years,” he said, “and 
I’ve never seen him shed a tear.” I 
knew the man, and I knew that he did 
not want something merely sentimental 
or maudlin: he just wanted something 
to warm the preacher’s heart which would 
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then warm his, the layman’s. He wanted 
what Ian MacLaren’s old highland elder 
wanted in a preacher when he said, “Give 
me the man who always trembles at the 
word.” 

Preaching the gospel is serious busi- 
ness, it is an emotional experience, and 
the preacher is to be pitied, and his 
people pitied, who never feels something 
burning in his heart and blazing on his 
lips as he announces to men God’s shin- 
ing deed in Christ. Paul’s word fitly 
spoken was an impassioned word. In 
poignant poetry, F. W. H. Myers has 
him tell of his feelings, “Oft when the 
word is on me to deliver,’ and he sees 
the crowds who desperately need the good 
news. 

“Then, with a rush, the intolerable crav- 
in 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet 
call— 
Oh, to save these, to perish for their 
saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them 
all.” 
We ordinary preachers will not always 
catch fire in that manner, but sometimes 
we will because we cannot help it if our 
faith is real and our hearts are true. 


No Off-Color Story 

Now, quickly, our word must be a 
CLEAN word. I am thinking here not of 
preaching, but of our daily conversation, 
or perhaps a talk before a men’s civic 
club, as the minister may feel that he 
must be a “good guy,” and must prove 
to the fellows that he can laugh at or 
even tell a “man’s story.”” Dick Shep- 
pard at Oxford, almost gave up the idea 
of the ministry when he saw a bishop lose 
his temper at a game of tennis. And 
when we let down our hair it soon gets 
around, but we never know of the blush 
on some cheek or the pain in some heart 
when a humble Christian hears that the 
wrong kind of joke was told by a man of 
God, a servant of the divine word. 


So if you have not already done so, 
you may as well make up your mind 
now that things risqué are a form of 
humor that is denied you, for no off- 
color story by a minister was ever 
fitly spoken. 

And certainly, our word must be a 
REVERENT word. We may think that 
there is no harm in quoting a bit of pro- 
fanity, and that in talking with certain 
groups we may pepper our speech with 
stories containing a few “hells” and 
“damns.” We may laugh at the whole 
idea, and consider it just strong, salty 
slang, but when it comes from us our 
people will consider it profane! I re- 
member a godly elder’s telling me that 
he had little respect for one of the best- 
known ministers of our church because 
“he does not hesitate to use profanity in 
his speeches.” Later I heard that min- 
ister speak to a crowd of men, and he 
did tell a few rollicking stories with here 
and there a “hell” or a “damn,” and I’m 


sure that he thought of it only as amus- 
ing, vigorous slang, but I’m also sure 
that the elder thought of it as profanity. 
This is a little thing, someone may say, 
but I assure you that it is no little thing 
to the majority of Christian laymen and 
laywomen. Wherever the minister goes 
on the street, in the club, fishing, golfing, 
he must remember that he is God’s man, 
and that his words are those of a servant 
of the divine word. 


The Message 


Now we come to the most important 
thing of all—and I meant to make it the 
main thrust of this message—the preach- 
er’s work fitly spoken must be a KERYG- 
MATIC word. You see, I could not finally 
resist the temptations I spoke of earlier, 
and I use this term, kerygmatic, to show 
that I have been reading C. H. Dodd and 
T. W. Manson, and Interpretation by 
Kelly and Miller! 

In pulpit and pastorate, all of our work 
must be based on the proclamation, on 
God’s good news in Christ. When we go 
back to our sources, and listen to the 
first Christian preachers, we find them 
merely repeating certain great facts, or 
rather, one great fact: the fact of Christ. 


Always they told men of his cross, 
his resurrection, his Lordship, and un- 
less this is still our theme our words 
are never fitly spoken. 


A recent cartoon has something to say 
to preachers at this point. It is a take- 
off on Pheidippides’ famous run from 
the Battle of Marathon bringing news 
of the victory to Athens. In this picture 
the city fathers are waiting anxiously, 
and the runner appears, carrying his 
torch, but then he gasps out, “I forgot 
the message.” 

God forbid that during your stay here 
you should master certain techniques, and 
forget the message, that you should be- 
come expert in exegesis and homiletics, 
in church management and counselling, 
but somehow get into the habit of over- 
looking the proclamation, the news of 
what God has done in Christ. 

Wherever the church in our day is 
weak you will find that note largely miss- 
ing from its preaching and teaching. I 
confess that nothing makes me quite so 
angry as for a Christian preacher to talk 
twenty or thirty minutes and never get 
around to Christ, never really proclaim 
his cross, his resurrection, his command- 
ing Lordship, his gracious indwelling. 

I hope you will read often in John 
Wesley’s Journal. At one place he 
writes, “I came into the town and offered 
them Christ.” 

That is what you are to learn to do 
while here. As you associate with and 
study under these teachers who know him 
well, you are to develop skills in offering 
men Christ. Ah, that is a calling for you, 
a task which demands all that a man is 
and has! 
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EDITORIAL 


On Trying to 
Please Everybody 


In our recent review of some of our 
ancestor-papers in studying Woodrow 
Wilson and his uncle and father, we hap- 
pened upon an editorial reply by Jo- 
seph Wilson, his father, in the North 
Carolina Presbyterian, Sept. 20, 1876. 

He had evidently been taken to task 
by a subscriber who did pot like some- 
thing that had appeared in the paper. 
Joseph Wilson wrote: 





“We seriously beg this person to reflect 
upon the impossibility of a paper being so 
conducted as to satisfy at all points the 
taste, or set forth the views, of each one of 
its subscribers. .. The great design of 
a religious newspaper is to do good, not 
alone by publishing what everybody be- 
lieves, but what only a few may believe: 
publishing the latter because the few may 
possibly be in the right, and if they are 
not, then utterances will at any rate serve 
to awaken thought and elicit profitable 
discussion; thus helping, it may be, to 
preserve religious opinion from the dan- 
gers of stagnation.” 

The Church of Scotland, surveying the 
possibility of an official news weekly, 
was told by its committee at the 1956 
Assembly that such a venture would be 
wellnigh impossible and one reason is 
at the same point: 

“Editorial responsibility for such a pub- 
lication would become a nightmare if the 
editor were to be subject to the pressure 
and criticisms of those who think differ- 
ently from him. A newspaper dedicated 


to the policy of never giving offence would 
be doomed before it began publication.” 


Young Man’‘s Book 


From the Presbyterian, U. S., Stated 
Clerk’s office in Atlanta has come what 
might well be called a “Young Man’s 
Book.” It is a supplemental listing of 
ministers whose names do not appear 
in the 1951 Ministerial Directory. Most 
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of those listed have become ministers 
since that date. 

The book is simply produced to sell 
for $1, however the key to its use in 
the larger volume of the Directory is 
almost essential to accompany it. It sells 
for $3.50. 

Church offices and officers as well as 
ministers that have the first book will 
want the second and those who buy the 
second will need the first. Orders should 
be addressed to the Office of the General 
Assembly, 341-E Ponce de Leon Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Fair Use of Copyrights 


Many people who seek to publish an 
article or a book are under a misconcep- 
tion ‘about copyright law and the need 
to request permission for short quotations. 

In the January 14 issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly, Philip Wittenberg, a New York 
attorney, has an important article show- 
ing that when “fair use” is made of a 
quotation there is no need to clutter up 
a page with all kinds of “by permission” 
lines. A simple credit line is adequate. 

Unfair use is defined as prevailing 
when “too much is taken (or) if what is 
taken would serve as a substitute for the 
original work and impair its distribu- 
tion.” 

Therefore, we can be done with un- 
necessary notes about permission when 
a sentence or paragraph or so may be 
involved. 

Some other information from the same 
article: 

Publications of the U. S. Government 
may be used freely—that is, with no re- 
straint—except for any copyrighted ma- 
terial that may be quoted by the govern- 
ment publication. 

Criticism is an important and proper 
exercise of fair use, says Mr. Wittenberg. 

“A book, when published, is a fact con- 
cerning which anyone is free to avail him- 
self as of any other fact made public. It 
may be commented upon and discussed, 
and the author’s work reproduced insofar 
as it may be necessary to make the com- 
ment intelligible.” 

Conceivably, this could throw a new 
light upon efforts made through many 
years to quote from the Scofield Bible 
to reveal its errors. It had been thought 
necessary to secure permission of the 
copyright owners for this use—and it has 
been consistently refused—but under the 
fair use of copyrighted materials permis- 
sion for this kind of discussion would not 
seem to be needed. 


We Don’t Believe it 


A Roman Catholic field representative 
of the Catholic Bishops’ Committee for 
the Spanish-Speaking has made a weird 
accusation. Joseph Crosthwait claimed in 
San Antonio recently that some Protestant 
ministers have disguised themselves as 
Roman Catholic priests in an effort to 


win over Mexican nationals who have 
come to the U. S. for work. 


This happened, according to the ac- 
cusation, in Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


Now, it would seem, we have heard 
everything! 


GUEST EDITORS 
On Church and State 


The president of the National Council 
of Churches, Eugene Carson Blake, re- 
cently again made plain his major reason 
for his criticism of the tax-free status 
of religious institutions. Speaking to 
400 church executives at Indianapolis, he 
said that “generation by generation more 
and more untaxed and untaxable wealth” 
is falling into the hands of religious 
bodies. Referring to the Roman church, 
he said: ‘Perhaps part of my concern 
is because too large a share seems to be 
falling in the hands of one church.” 
In discussing further the relationships 
between church and state, Dr. Blake said, 
“God can be equally shackled by an all- 
powerful totalitarian church as by an 
all-powerful totalitarian state.” He 
pointed up the statement by recalling the 
fact that in Spain “a single church con- 
trols the educational system, and all chil- 
dren, including those of Protestants, must 
attend schools which are under the direc- 
tion of the Roman church.” Protes- 
tantism in that country, he emphasized, 
is “less free” than the minority churches 
in the Soviet Union. 

We are sure that thousands of Protes- 
tants throughout our country are grateful 
to Dr. Blake for underscoring some of 
the facts about Rome which are too 
often either unknown or ignored.—THE 
CHURCHMAN. 





A Few Simple Words 


When a word must be spoken to fur- 
ther a good cause, and those whom it 
behooves to speak remain silent, anybody 
ought to raise his voice, and break a 
silence which may be fraught with evil. 
. . . Many a time a few simple words 
have helped further the welfare of the 
nation, no matter who uttered them; the 
voice itself displaying its latent powers, 
sufficed to move the hearts of men.— 
PETRARCH in Letters of Old Age. 


Did You Know This? 


It is true that a majority of churches 
in the Southern Baptist Convention prac- 
tice closed communion and refuse to ac- 
cept “alien immersion” baptism, but the 
difference in practice on this point has 
never been made a test of fellowship in 
the Southern Baptist Convention.—Por- 
TER ROUTH, executive secretary, execu- 
tive committee, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 
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SAINT PAUL ALONG THE AIRWAYS 


(Or, There'll Always Be a Sosthenes) 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Romans 15:25-28; I Cor. 1:1. 


¢¢CNIR,” said Tertius the secretary, as 
he covered the typewriter for the 
night, “what about that signature?” 

“What signature?” said the man who 
had been dictating for some time. 

‘You know,” said Tertius. “I mean 
where you want me to put down Sos- 
thenes’ name along with yours. If you'll 
pardon my saying so, I’ve known Sos- 
thenes since we were boys and I don’t 
think he ever would have thought of any 
of the ideas you have been laying out 
here. It sounds like you and not like 
Sosthenes, the whole thing. You can’t 
tell me you and he have been collaborat- 
ing?!” 

“You’d be surprised,” said the boss. 

* * * 


“Half an hour to catch that plane,” 
said Sosthenes to his wife. “Where’s 
Dr. Paul?” 

“Lucius took him off for a conference,” 
said Mrs. Sosthenes. 

“Where?” demanded Sosthenes. “You 
know those two men have no sense of 
time. Can’t you call ’em up and get ’em 
started down this way?” 

“Telephone’s been off all morning,” 
said Mrs. Sosthenes. ‘Has Dr. Paul got 
to catch this particular plane?” 

“You know he does,” said her husband. 
“He’s due back in Rome the fifteenth, 
and this is the last plane till Monday. 
I’ve been working on that ticket half 
the week, too. Too bad if he turned up 
a no-show after all all the trouble I’ve 
had.” 

‘‘Here he comes now,” said Mrs. Sos- 
thenes. “Here, hurry up!” she called 
to Lucius and Paul, who were ambling 
along deep in conversation.” “It’s eleven- 
thirty this minute.” 

“Is there some particular hurry?” 
asked the visiting Bishop Paul. 

“‘Hurry—my word, your plane leaves 
in 23 minutes,” said Sosthenes somewhat 
tartly. “Where are your bags?” 

“My bags . . . oh, yes, I believe I left 
it in Lucius’ office. I hadn’t any idea 
the plane took off so early.” 

Sosthenes stepped on the gas, dashed 
over to Lucius’ office, got the bag (there 
was only one), dashed back again, scoop- 
ed up the visitor in the middle of a 
sentence, and was off with him to the 
airport. 

“We just did make it,” he told his 
wife at lunch afterward. “But the man 
had forgotten to take his dramamine. I 
hope—” 

“All I can say is,” interrupted his 
wife, “if it hadn’t been for you I don’t 
know what would have become of that 
poor man. He’d be sitting here missing 
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his Rome engagement and wondering 
why nobody told him the plane leaves 
early on Saturdays.” 

a 


“We've got to fix him up a schedule,” 
said Sosthenes to his wife some months 
later. Dr. Paul doesn’t like to waste 
time, so we’ve got to get him around the 
churches without any back-tracking if 
we can help it.” 

“Good thing you're starting early,” 
said his wife. “It means a lot of letter- 
writing.” 

“T know it,’ said Sosthenes. “Take 
the Patrobas family, for example. 
They’ve got a baby coming, so do they 
want the Bishop to come down there 
before or after Minnie goes to the hos- 
pital? And when’s that going to be?” 

“October first,” said Mrs. S. promptly. 
“But you’ll have to write all the same. 
And then you remember last time he 
never did get out to see Miss Tryphena’s 
orphans, and you know how she felt about 
that.—Oh, and don’t fail to head off the 
people from Andros. They were com- 
ing up for that committee meeting, but 
they’ll not want to miss Dr. Paul.” 

“That’s right—and there’s Persis’ 
school, you’ve got to get him there some 
day besides Saturday, you remember how 
it was last time.” 

“Well, I'll have to get at it,” said 
Sosthenes. “I did intend writing some 
letters for myself, but mission business 
comes first, I reckon.” 

2 &.% 

“Oh, Sossie!” said Mrs. Sosthenes. 
“Why do you have to go out and around 
with the Bishop every time?” 

“Well, he can’t drive, you know. They 
took his license the last time he was down 
here. He doesn’t see very well, and he 
smashed the mission jeep, remember 
that ?” 

“T know he’s got to have somebody, 


but why does it have to be you?” 

“Well, I know these churches and 
the younger fellows don’t. Besides, he 
doesn’t know the language, once he gets 
off the main streets. Somebody’s got to 
translate for him. You know the trouble 
he got into at Lystra just because he 
didn’t know what people were saying. 
I’m not bragging, but I do speak the 
tribes’ language better than some others 
here. Imagine turning him loose in those 
hills with only Junius for an inter- 
preter!” 

“Well, yes .. . but if you were ever 
sick when the Bishop came, he’d be a 
sick man.” 

+o. * 4 


“Bishop,” said Mrs. Sosthenes, “have 
you anything you need to have laun- 
dered? You’ve been coming a long way 
and maybe haven’t had a chance—” 

“A couple of things,” said the Bishop, 
as he drew from his traveling bag a small 
mountain of things. “I was really in- 
tending to wash these out myself, I often 
have, but if you are so kind. . .” 

“No trouble at all,” said Mrs. Sos- 
thenes with cheerful indifference to 
truth. 

“Tt will save me a lot of time,” said 
Bishop Paul. “I have this letter to write 
and it’s long overdue. I can be dictating 
a few pages more now.” 

oe « 6 

The Bishop seemed to be thinking of 
something else. 

“Really, what about that signature?” 
Tertius urged him. 

“Oh, leave it by all means. Paul and 
Sosthenes, the brother. . . . If it didn’t 
sound so funny I would say Paul and 
Sosthenes and Nellie.” 

“You don’t mean to say both of them 
wrote this letter!” 

“You’d be surprised,” said the Bishop. 
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FLORIDA MAN IS PRESIDENT 
OF ASSEMBLY’S MEN’S COUNCIL 


M. Elmer Taylor, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is the new president of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly Men’s Council. 
He was elected to succeed John J. Dei- 
fell, Greensboro, N. C., at the recent 
meeting attended by 161 men from across 
the church. 

Eight synods had the presidents of 
every presbytery men’s group at the Mon- 
treat meeting. 

One of the major items for Southern 
Presbyterian Men this year is the con- 
vention in Miami, Fla., Oct. 10-13, when 
a registration of 10,000 is expected. 
Many AMC plans had to-do with this 
convention. 


Grant on Citizenship 

Another major emphasis of the year 
is the study theme of Christian Citizen- 
ship. Edward D. Grant, director of 
institutions for the State of Louisiana, 
was the speaker on this theme at the 
Montreat meeting (OuTLOOK, Jan. 14). 

“Some think the church is stepping out 
of character to consider Christian citizen- 
ship,” Dr. Grant said. ‘Some say the 
church should not get messed up with 
government. But because I feel that 
the church must be concerned with get- 
ting the right sort of government I am 


giving these years to governmental work.” 

“Never before has it been more im- 
portant that the church should concern 
itself with government. If it does not,” 
said Dr. Grant, “God help the church 
and God help the government.” 

When Peter said, “Obey every man- 
made authority for God’s sake,” Dr. 
Grant said, “remember that Peter was 
writing about a despotic, tyrannic, bloody 
government, writing to people hunted 
and haunted by government. Even so, 
he calls it the duty of every believer to 
obey. Paul too said, ‘Every Christian 
ought to obey the civil authorities, for 
all authority is derived from God.’ ” 

Touching on the views of Calvin and 
John Knox, Dr. Grant underscored the 
interest of both of those men in obtain- 
ing good government as a part of Chris- 
tian duty. The Confession of Faith in 
Chapter 25, he said, makes it clear that 
Presbyterians believe government is or- 
dained of God and that Presbyterians 
must be obedient to the government and 
should participate in it if possible. 

The Court? 

“You don’t like the Court?” he said. 
“You dare not fight it—if you are a 
Presbyterian. Under our system change 
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@ WRITTEN especially for the Lenten and Easter season, the 
March-April number of The Upper Room provides inspiration for 
daily devotions during this most important period of the Christian 


calendar. 
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away from home has a copy of The Upper Room to help them in 


their Easter devotionals. 
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is possible by lawful procedure, whether 
change in laws or those who make the 
law. But the law which exists is binding 
upon all Presbyterians. 

“This thing we have come to call sep- 
aration of church and state is becoming 
a great heresy of the church,” he declared. 
“What our forefathers meant was not 
what we now make that phrase mean. 
We increasingly have allowed it to be- 
come ‘separation of religion from state,’ 
a heresy that has increasingly drained 
our political morality. 

“The church is the only conscience 
government has. When the church is 
silent, the state has no conscience. God 
forgive this silence!” 

Christians, he said, must be concerned 
with what is going on about them and 
participating in government. 

“Politics is participation in government 
and I believe in it. I don’t believe in 
abandoning government to those who want 
to run it for their own pleasure and pur- 
pose. Only as Christians take a hand in 
government can corruption be eliminated. 
Voting is important, but there are other 
things of importance in politics too. One 
of them is for Christians to be willing to 
stand for office, or take positions of pub- 
lic responsibility. If the Christian does 
not, he may be certain that the gambler, 
the crook, the racketeer will. 

“The church is the only institution in 
the world that specializes in integrity and 
that has a program for developing in- 
tegrity. The church is the answer to the 
ery for good government. It alone can 
eliminate corruption.” 


Three Vice-Presidents 


Other officers named by the AMC are 
vice-presidents H. Rives King, Norfolk, 
Va.; T. Mack Blackburn, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. W. Baldwin, Midland, Texas. 
Named as budget and finance secretary 
is James R. Harkins, Oklahoma City, 
and as general secretary, John M. Myers, 
Jr., of New Orleans. 

Elmer Taylor, the new president, is 
an oil terminal superintendent for the 
Sinclair Refining Co. in Jacksonville. 

The men were given a brief preview 
of the theme which they will have for 
study during 1958: ‘The Nature and 
Mission of the Church.” 

Carrying their share of the objectives 
in the Forward With Christ program will 
include emphasis on the establishment 
and building of new churches, special 
emphasis in the benevolence program of 
presbytery, synod and General Assem- 
bly, and the promotion of all phases of 
the total program. 

Again they recommended that local 
men’s groups provide the Going-to-Col- 
lege Handbook, published by THE PreEs- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK, to all young people 
of high school age in the church. 


They also called for full support of 
the every-family plan of the official 
monthly of the church, The Presbyterian 
Survey. 

The AMC is preparing a list of lay 
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speakers and leaders which can be drawn 
upon for help at all levels. An important 
program in the training of church officers 
is also getting special emphasis. 


First Airline Offers 
Lower Clergy Fare 


WasHIncTON, D.C. (RNs)—Bonanza 
Airlines of Las Vegas, Nevada, has be- 
come the first commercial airline to file 
a passenger tariff with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board here offering reduced rates 
to clergymen. 

The tariff provides that clergymen will 
be able to buy tickets on a “space avail- 
able” basis for 50 per cent of the one- 
way fare. The airline is a small “feed- 
er’ carrier. It serves a number of cities 
in New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and 
California, providing them with connect- 
ing service to major transcontinental air 
terminals. 

A spokesman for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board said the tariff will become effective 
Feb. 1 unless there is any objection and 
demand for a public hearing. He said 
no objection is anticipated and the CAB 
itself will not raise any. 

The airline proposes to issue identi- 
fication cards to clergymen upon receipt 
of proper certification that they are bona 
fide full-time ministers of religion. 

Congress passed a bill last year author- 
izing airlines to offer lower rates to 
clergymen on a “space available’’ basis, 
with the stipulation that those riding at 
the reduced fares should not displace 
passengers paying full fares, but occupy 
seats that otherwise would be vacant. 





AMC OFFICERS—Officers for the year named by the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly Men’s 

Council are (front row): John M. Myers, Jr., New Orleans, secretary; M. Elmer Taylor, 
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JICU Gets $50,000 
For New Dormitory 


New York (RNS)—The Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Founda- 
tion, Inc. here announced that it has re- 
ceived a $50,000 grant from the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Missions So- 
ciety. The gift will be used to build a 
women’s dormitory on the campus of the 
International Christian University near 
Tokyo. 

It will be the third student dormitory 
for girls at the university. The first 
was built from funds raised by women 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA. The 
second was the gift of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In making their gift, the American 
Baptist women noted that of the univer- 
sity’s 650 students, 239 are women. 


Hungarians Call for 
Church-State Talks 


BupaPEsT (RNS)—The Council of the 
Synod of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church has set up a commission to dis- 
cuss church-state problems with represen- 
tatives of the new government of Premier 
Janos Kadar. 

The commission is headed by Bishop 
Elemer Gyorgy of the Trans-Danubian 
District. 

Members of the council recently as- 
serted that some provisions of the 1948 
agreement between the church and the 
government had not been carried out by 
state authorities and must now be ful- 
filled. 
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Presbyterians 





we use 
Presbyterian 
Literature 
in our 
church schools 





It’s not just a matter of denominational 
loyalty, it’s pure common sense. We Pres- 
byterians are a creedal Church. We are 
Presbyterians because we believe in our in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. It’s the basis 
of what is taught from our pulpits. Natu- 
rally, it is what we want taught in our entire 
educational program. Literature designed 
for use in other denominations or that in 
which theology is so generalized as to be 
acceptable to all denominations cannot meet 
this requirement. 


But there is more to it than that. We use 
literature published by our own Board of 
Christian Education because we write it and 
it is designed especially for us. The litera- 
ture stresses the program as well as the creed 
that is uniquely ours. It informs and fosters 
interest in world missions, church extension, 
and all other phases of this program. 


Yes, we use Presbyterian Literature pub- 
lished by our Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., because 
as Presbyterians we need this literature to 
carry on our educational program—a vital 
part of the whole ministry of our Church. 





Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Invite a Children’s 
Choir Expert 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


It is now possible for any local indi- 
vidual or church to secure direct verbal 
advice from one of the top national ex- 
perts on children’s and youth choir 
methods. 

Each fall Mrs. T. J. Ingram gives a 
series of lectures at the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School in Richmond, Va., 
on effective methods of developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. These ten hours are pack- 
ed with inspiration and information. 

To extend the usefulness of these lec- 
tures beyond the walls of the Training 
School Music Room, the Reigner Re- 
cording Library of Union Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Robert W. Kirkpatrick, 


director, kindly consented to record them 
on tape. At present these taped lectures 
may be borrowed at no rental fee. The 
borrower is expected to pay only the 
postage when returning the tapes to the 
library. The lectures may be kept for 
two weeks including transit time. 

Order from Audio-Visual Center, 
Reigner Recording Library, Union The- 
ological Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, 
Richmond 27, Va. 

In addition to being on the Training 
School faculty, Mrs. Ingram is chair- 
man of the department of music of 
Lynchburg College and organist-director 
at Memorial Methodist Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va. She has conducted clinics on 
youth choir methods at many chapters 
and conclaves of the American Guild of 
Organists and has taught in numerous 
summer conferences, including Montreat. 
This winter Mrs. Ingram was invited to 
hold a workshop on children’s choirs at 





Special PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
only $15...if you order now! 


In February, Nelson’s Complete Concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
will be available to all who wish greater 
knowledge of God's Word. A companion 
volume to the RSVB which enables you to 
locate all references to any of the key words 
in the Bible, the Concordance will contain 
over 300,000 contexts. 

Because so many words in the RSVB do 
not appear in other Bible versions, it is not 
practical—sometimes not even possible— 
to use any other concordance with the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible. For example: 
the words “abandon” and “‘abate”’ both ap- 
pear in the RSVB but not in the King 
James. There are hundreds of other similar 
instances. 

All Bible readers will find this Concord- 
ance the key to the Bible. Clergymen will 
find it invaluable for locating quotations 
and preparing sermons. Seminarians will 
need it for their studies. Students will want 
it for reference. Sunday-school teachers and 
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NELSON’S CONCORDANCE OF THE RSVB 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH 
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TO THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


copy (ies) of Nelson’s Complete Con- 
cordance of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 


Cloth Binding at $15.00 ($16.50 after February 1) 
Genuine Cowhide binding at $25 ($27.50 after Feb. 1) 


No tax necessary. Postage paid where payment accompanies order. 


Christian educators will find that it saves 
many hours in preparing lessons. 


You can obtain a copy of Nelson’s Com- 
plete Concordance at the pre-publication 
price of $15 for the buckram edition if you 
order quickly. Comes with two-color jacket. 
(After Feb. 1, price will be $16.50.) 

Black genuine cow- 
hide edition: Boxed. 
Gold page edges. Avail- 
able in May. $25. 
(Will be $27.50 if or- 
dered after Feb. 1.) 
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the School of Sacred Music, Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York. 


Church of England Group 
Urges Ordination of Women 


LonDON (RNS)—A group of Church 
of England advocates of the ordination 
of women announced here they were 
launching an intensified campaign to 
achieve their goal. _ 

Known as the “Anglican Group for 
Ordination of Women to the Historic 
Ministry of the Church,” the group in 
the past has abstained from any action 
calculated to raise public debate on the 
subject. 

Its new decision was inspired by the 
rejection last May in the Lower House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury of a 
committee recommendation that, subject 
to certain conditions, a woman should be 
allowed to conduct statutory services 
with the exception of Holy Communion. 

Members of the group are convinced 
that a right understanding of the con- 
tribution of laywomen to the church can- 
not be reached as long as the possibility 
of “ordination to the historic ministry” 
is denied to those women who believe that 
they are so called. 

They further contend that it is not 
“rights” of women they seek to vindicate 
but that the church needs the fullest 
service women as well as men can give. 
They insist that sex should not be al- 
lowed ‘‘to confuse or block that service.” 


WCC Secures Lee 
For Race Study 


New York (RNS)—An American race 
relations expert has been named to con- 
duct a research project for the World 
Council of Churches to determine how 
the practical experience of Christians 
working for better race relations in one 
country can be helpful to those in other 
parts of the world. 

He is J. Oscar Lee, executive director 
of the Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations of the National Council 
of Churches which has granted him a 
three-month leave of absence. His ap- 
pointment was announced here by Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, executive secretary of 
the World Council’s United States Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Cavert said the research project 
will be aided by a $3500 grant-in-aid to 
the Conference from the Fund for the 
Republic. 

Dr. Lee will leave January 14 for a 
trip to Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Pakistan, India, Ceylon and 
Malaya. In each of these areas he will 
confer with those active in the struggle 
for improved race relations. 

The research project also will attempt 
to determine to what extent methods used 
elsewhere can be applied in the United 
States and how the World Council can 
help generally to improve race relations. 
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WARNING AND INVITATION 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 10, 1957 
Matthew 11-12 Printed Text 11:20-30 


Great numbers of those who saw and 
heard Jesus rejected or ignored him— 
as do many who know about him today. 
There were others who questioned or 
doubted, as there are today. What 
warning, what invitation did Jesus offer 
to those who hesitated or turned away— 
what warning, what invitation does he 
offer to all such today? The answer— 
in part—is found in our present lesson. 


1. John’s Question 

John had been in prison now for more 
than a year in the fortress of Machaerus, 
east of the Dead Sea. According to the 
Gospels, it was because he had criticized 
Herod’s marriage to his brother’s wife. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, says it 
was because Herod feared he might lead 
a political uprising. One account sup- 
plements the other, and both doubtless 
are true. 

John’s disciples kept him informed of 
the activities of Jesus. Gradually a doubt 
arose in his mind, strengthening as the 
months passed. Earlier he had identified 
Jesus (3:14) with the one who would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. He expected him to be a Messiah 
of judgment. The career of Jesus thus 
far in no way suggested the fulfillment 
of these expectations. Not only had Jesus 
made no public claims to Messiahship, 
but he seemed, to John, to be acting in 
a way inconsistent with it. To settle 
his own mind, therefore, John sent two 
of his disciples, who asked: “Are you 
he who is to come, or shall we look for 
another ?” 

The time has not yet come for Jesus 
to declare himself, so, instead of answer- 
ing John directly, he put before him the 
facts on which he would have to base 
his judgment. He bade the disciples 
report what they had seen of his activi- 
ties. 

“It may be that some of the phenomena 
which men associated with the coming 
of the Messiah are lacking, but John 
should at least know that Jesus was pos- 
sessed of abnormal powers, and that these 
powers were used wholly for the good of 
mankind” (Robinson). 

John was thereby invited to recon- 
sider his views of the Messiah and of the 
Kingdom which he was to inagurate. 
The power of the Coming One whom he 
had envisaged might be used to heal 
rather than to hurt, to build rather than 
to destroy. 

“And blessed is he who takes no of- 
fense at me,” Jesus added, gently warn- 
ing the Baptist not to be alienated by the 
fact that he did not measure up to his 
expectations. The warning is not out 
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of place in our own day. Men who re- 
ject Jesus’ claims or his teachings, even 
while they nominally accept him as Lord, 
forfeit the blessings which might other- 
wise come to them, and so pronounce 
their own judgment. 

After the disciples had departed, Jesus 
paid his tribute to John in the presence 
of the multitude. He was not a politic 
man, swayed by every current of opinion; 
not a courtier, seeking ease or preferment, 
but a rugged, fearless, sturdy figure, with 
the independence of a prophet, one who 
was more than a prophet because, as 
Jesus implied, he was the forerunner of 
the Messiah. I tell you truly, Jesus con- 
tinued, no one has arisen among the sons 
of women who is greater than John the 
Baptist, and yet the least in the King- 
dom of God is greater than he. 

In other words, with all his work, 
John did not understand the true nature 
of the Kingdom of God, or the true mis- 
sion of its inaugurator. As Buttrick 
puts it: 

“John had a better eye for the flames 
of judgment than for the quiet dawn of 
goodwill. To him God was judge rather 
than Father. So when Christ did not 
meet his expectations, John began to 
doubt. Therefore there was a deep sense 
in which the lowliest follower of Christ 
was greater in privilege and insight if 
not in character than John.” 

Verse 12 has been variously interpreted. 
Some think it refers to the eagerness of 
men to enter the Kingdom after John’s 
proclamation of its advent; others that 
it refers to the persecutions which the 
early Christians had to endure, or to the 
fact that every man who entered the 
Kingdom had to break his way in against 
tremendous odds. None of these ex- 
planations is satisfactory. As T. H. 
Robinson says: 

“The most probable explanation seems 
to be that the words ‘suffer violence’ are 
a reference to the numberous attempts 
made by revolutionary Jews to establish 
a national government by force. They 
believed that only so could the Kingdom 
of heaven come in the world, and they 
were convinced, in spite of repeated fail- 
ure, that, if they did their part, God would 
interfere in miraculous ways. The verse 
then becomes a condemnation of the false 
methods and mistaken ideals of the King- 
dom, against which Jesus had to protest 
not only through his life, but even in his 
very death,” (The Gospel of Matthew: 
Doubleday, Doran Co.) 

Was this the cause, one wonders, of the 
doubts assailing John, the cause of the 
obstacles that so many found in Jesus? 
Was it that they expected the Kingdom 
to be established by violent rather than 
by spiritual means? And could this be 
our mistake today? 


ll. The Thankfulness of Jesus, 
11:16-30 


Jesus’ eulogy of John is followed by 
his rebuke of the populace. He says in 
effect: John was a prophet, but you were 
offended by his asceticism and refused 
to heed him; I come with a message from 
God and you find fault with me because 
of my humanity. The truth is, you are 
indifferent to spiritual values. You are 
like children who will not play at wed- 
ding or funeral. You hide your indif- 
ference to the message by your criticism 
of the messengers. Is this still true? 
Does it explain in any part men’s criti- 
cism of the church? Incidentally, let 
us note that what the contemporaries of 
Jesus considered to be a flaw—his love 
of humanity and his befriending of the 
outcast and hated—posterity has consid- 
ered to be his crowning glory. 

There follows a group of stern sayings 
against three cities which had remained 
indifferent to Jesus’ message in spite of 
their favored opportunity. As David 
Smith suggests, “Woe unto thee” signi- 
fies rather, “Alas for thee.” It is not 
an imprecation, but a commiseration, 
bewailing the opportunity which those 
cities had lost and the doom which had 
occurred. It suggests that men are con- 
demned not only because of their oppo- 
sition to the truth, but because of their 
indifference to it; that rejection of the 
gospel insures the doom of cities and of 
nations. 

But though the populace as a whole 
was indifferent to Jesus’ message, though 
his most favored hearers remained un- 
repentant, there were many who respond- 
ed, and Jesus declared, ‘I thank thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and understanding and revealed 
them to babes.’” He rejoices here that, 
on the whole, it is the “‘wise” (those who 
feel themselves to be intellectually su- 
perior) who have refused his message 
and the simple who have accepted it. 
In other words, he is returning thanks 
that saving knowledge is not dependent 
on worldly wisdom. Had it been other- 
wise only a few could have understood 
and benefited by his message. But a 
revelation to “babes” is accessible to all; 
the wise may apprehend it if they will 
lay aside their pretensions and become 
as little children. Perhaps Jesus also 
saw that the gospel had no hope of en- 
during success unless it found a lodging 
place in the hearts of the common people. 

But though Jesus is grateful for the 
response of the plain and simple folk, he 
has a message for the wise as well; “All 
things have been delivered to me by my 
Father,” and no one, not even the wisest 
philosopher or scientist or statesman 
knows God’s nature and character ex- 
cept through Jesus. 


Ill. The Great Invitation 
After this tremendous claim, Jesus 
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issued his Great Invitation to the men 
and women of his own generation and of 
every generation. It was addressed first 
to those who labor, and secondly to those 
who are heavy laden. The first word is 
active, the second is passive. We must 
not limit Jesus’ words to any particular 
type of toil or weariness. They apply 
to those who labor with brain or brawn 
and are heavy laden in material things 
or spiritual things; to those who are 
physically or mentally tired, to those who 
are trying to find happiness and peace 
and rest; to those who are weighed down 
by their sins, or their doubts, or their 
sorrows, or by the loss of their loved ones. 
It is an appeal and an offer to laboring 
and burdened humanity; to all men who 
toil or have burdens to carry. To all 
such the invitation comes; to all such 
we are commissioned to make the offer 
in the Master’s name, “Come to me, all 
who labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

But note that the invitation is also 
twofold: first, “Come to me,” and second, 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn from 
me.” 

Many fail to find the promised rest 
because they fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the first invitation, or because 
they accept the first invitation, but not 
the second. ‘Come to me” refers to the 
initial act—the act of faith, trust, ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Savior and Lord. 
Note “as Savior and Lord.” 
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“No other expression was more precious 
to our fathers in their religious counsels 
than the invitation to ‘Come to Jesus!’ 
That was because of their unquestioning 
conviction that the one thing this old 
world needs is just to ‘come to Jesus’; 
if only it will do that, then all its prob- 
lems will be solved and its troubles be 
over. 

“But today the average man, as he 
looks about and observes the lives of 
many who profess to have done so, sees in 
those lives so much that evidently is not 
happy or satisfying or even just, that he 
doubts very much whether this is all that 
is necessary. 

“So we need to ask ourselves just what 
it means to ‘come to Jesus.’ If it means 
only to stop such personal vices as pro- 
fanity or getting drunk and to begin 
church attendance and similar good prac- 
tices then it is not all the world needs. 
It means rather that we must come to 
Jesus’ outlook on life and its values, to 
Jesus’ feeling of brotherhood for every 
human being, to Jesus’ sense of a life 
mission, to Jesus’ passion to serve, to the 
fellowship of the cross of Jesus.” (Charles 
Reed Zahiser in The Upward Look, edited 
by Harold G. Black, Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


This is made more explicit in the sec- 
ond invitation. ‘Come unto me,” said 
Jesus, “‘and take my yoke upon you... .” 
A yoke is not meant to be a burden, but 
is rather a means of bearing burdens, an 
instrument for drawing loads and doing 
work. The yoke is not put upon the 
oxen to fret and burden them, but rather 
to make it easier for them to do what they 
have to do. Doubtless, in the carpenter 
shop in Nazareth, Jesus had often made 
yokes, and good ones, too, which were 
easy on the necks of the oxen and helped 
to make their burdens light. Now, Jesus 
may be believed to have used this as an 
illustration of his own way of taking 
life and the way he recommended to his 
would-be followers. As Henry Drum- 
mond has said: 

“Christ saw that men took life pain- 
fully. . . . How to carry this burden of 
life had been the whole world’s problem. 
It is still the whole world’s problem. And 
here is Jesus’ solution: ‘Carry it as I do. 
Take life as I take it. Look at it from 
my point of view. Interpret it from my 
principles.’ ” “Take my yoke upon you,” 
said Jesus, “and learn from me.” 

“Learn from me,” indicates, as the 
Greek preposition shows, that we are to 
learn not simply from the words of Jesus, 
but from his whole life and conduct 
among men. If we thus submit our wills 
to Jesus and learn of him, our load be- 
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comes light. We continue to toil and to 
carry heavy loads, but they are no longer 
felt as unduly burdensome. 


The invitation is twofold, and the 
promise is also twofold: ‘“‘Come to me 

. and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn from me . 
and you will find rest for your souls.” 
As Dr. Merrill points out in his sug- 
gestive book, The Way, Jesus tells us 
here of two ways of rest—a simpler way 
and a deeper way. The simpler way is 
to come to Jesus and he will give us rest; 
the deeper way is to learn from Jesus 
and then we shall find rest unto our 
souls. Says Dr. Merrill: 

“It is a wonderful privilege to have a 
friend who is able to say, ‘Come to me at 
any time when you need advice and I 
will give you counsel,’ but how much 
more when he says, “Come and learn of 
me, and you shall get wisdom in your 
soul.” It is a blessed offer when some 
richly gifted musician says, ‘Come in 
when you are tired and I will play for 
you.’ How much more if that gifted friend 
says, ‘Learn of me and you can find the 


grace and solace of the art of music for 
yourself.’ ” 


Jesus will give us rest if we come to 
him; but if we are willing to take his 
yoke and learn of him, we shall find the 
secret of abiding rest for ourselves. 

“Refreshment” is a better translation 
than rest. Moffatt translates: 

“Come to me, all ye laboring and bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn from me, and you 
will find your souls refreshed.” 

One of our modern psychologists, J. 
Arthur Hadfield, says: 

“Weakness results from the wastage 
caused by restlessness of mind; power 
comes from a condition of mental quie- 
tude. The secret of energy is to learn 
to keep the mind at rest, even in the mul- 
titude of life’s activities.” 

Henry Drummond tells of two artists, 
each of whom painted a picture to il- 
lustrate his conception of rest. The first 
chose for his scene a still, secluded lake 
behind far-off mountains. The second 
threw upon his canvas a_ thundering 
waterfall, with a fragile birch tree bend- 
ing over the foam; at the fork of the 
branch, almost wet with the cataract’s 
spray, a robin sat on its nest. The first 
artist pictured not rest, but stagnation; 
the second had the truer conception. It 
is not cessation from life’s activities, not 
freedom from life’s burdens, -‘not idle- 
ness, not slackness of either hands or 
spirit, not exemption from toil or any 
honorable demand,” but rest, refreshment 
in the midst of life’s activities, and in 
spite of life’s burdens. 

For which, then, should we be most 
thankful—for freedom from pain, for 
cessation of toil, or for strength to ac- 
complish our tasks and to bear our bur- 
dens and for rest and refreshment in the 
midst of our labors ? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


LOG OF THE MAYFLOWER. By Philip J. 
Simon, Priam Press, Chicago, Ill. 208 pp., 
$3.50. 

It was a fair wind that blew on that 
historic day, September 6, 1620, and 
above all, God appeared to be willing 
that The Mayflower should weigh anchor 
and sail to the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia in America. For over three cen- 
turies this voyage has been obscured in 
a sort of inflated reverence but is now 
brought to realistic light through these 
studies which are confined to the journey 
itself. It is pictured as a dramatic cross- 
ing indeed and is pictured here as a 
grim struggle for survival amid seasick- 
ness and birth and death, afflictions of 
weather and ship, the weaknesses of sea- 
men, and the struggles between the strait- 
laced Leyden Pilgrims and the inde- 
pendent opportunists of London. But 
somehow the sore trials and differences 
are forgotten when land is sighted and 
there is a united thanksgiving to God 
for deliverance from the perils of the 
sea. The author recreated the people 
and the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Joun A. WoMELDOoRF. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL: Social and Political Liber- 
alism in American Protestant Churches, 
1920-40. By Paul A. Carter. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, New York. 265 pp., 
$3.75. 

This book will hold high interest for 
and prove of great value to anyone con- 
cerned about the church’s attitude toward 
political and social questions yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. 

The crux of the Social Gospel, as the 
author sees it, is found in its insistence 
that “religious judgment is to be passed 
not only upon individual men but also 
upon the collective institutions which men 
have made.” Understood in this sense, 
the Social Gospel which had developed so 
rapidly around the turn of the century 
remained vigorous for some time after 
World War I and reached its highest 
peak of influence in the release of the 
Interchurch Report on the great steel 
strike in 1919—“‘the most effective social 
document ever to originate in the Amer- 
ican churches.” 

In the decade of the 20s, however, the 
Social Gospel went into a tail spin, due 
among other things, to Prohibition and 
the consequent identification of Christi- 
anity with political reaction and sour 
asceticism; to Fundamentalism and the 
identification of Christianity with bigotry 
and irrationalism; to declining clerical 
prestige and the identification of Chris- 
tianity with social and intellectual inef- 
fectiveness ; to secularism and the success- 
ful business man’s conviction that the 
workings of the society which nourished 
him were none of the church’s business. 

The revival of the Social Gospel which 
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began in the 30s is due in large measure, 
as the author sees it, to the Great Depres- 
sion which destroyed the illusion of a 
perpetual prosperity; to the New Deal 
which offered a more favorable climate 
for the development of social concern; 
to the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr and 
a recovery of the doctrine of original 
sin; to the ecumenical movement which 
led the church to see that it “is called to 
be in its own life that fellowship which 
binds men together in their common de- 
pendence on God and overleaps all bar- 
riers of social status, race or nationality”’; 
and to the Second World War which led 
liberal American Protestants to recognize 
that “political controversies are not be- 
tween men and sinners, but between sin- 
ners.” 

It remains to be seen whether the “New 
Theology” and the new and more mature 
Social Gospel can be translated into a 
form which can be assimilated by the 
casual church goer, and crash the barriers 
of an unrepentant secularism. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
155 pp., $2.50. 

The plan of this book is to examine 
the sentences in which Jesus says “I 
am.” In the author’s words, we are thus 
“looking at his own portrait of him- 
self, . . . an autobiography which he had 
signed himself.”” The content was orig- 
inally delivered as lectures in 1954 at 
the First Methodist Church, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

The result is a comprehensive Chris- 
tology, presented with spiritual depth 
and penetration. It may well be classi- 
fied with Johannine studies. Of the 
eleven first person portraits, nine are 
sourced in St. John’s Gospel. The two 
exceptions are, “I am meek and lowly 
in heart,” chapter 5, from Matthew; and, 
“T am the Alpha and Omega,” chapter 
11, from Revelation. 

It is fitting that Dr. Weatherhead 
should write a Christology from his rich 
and varied ministry. This book was 
published after the completion of his 
fortieth year in the Methodist ministry. 

Jesus’ claim of divinity is seen by the 
author in his claim to be shepherd and 
King. “One cannot help wondering 
whether his statement, ‘I am the good 
shepherd,’ did not amount to a divine 
claim.” “They who tell us that Jesus 
never claimed divinity might well con- 
sider the way in which Jesus talks cease- 
lessly about the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. . . . Who is this 
who has the right to give to any man the 


keys of the Kingdom of God and declare 
who in it is the greatest?” 

Dr. Weatherhead does not avoid the 
controversial issues in the life of Christ. 
He knows the questions to ask, and he 
asks them—such as the second coming, 
the resurrected body, and the mystery of 
the divine-human nature. The last sen- 
tence of the book reveals its emphasis, 
“If I had to express the heart of the 
gospel in one sentence it would be this: 
Christ offers his friendship to you.” This 
Christological statement is in a practical, 
missionary context. 

The book meets the need of the non- 
Christian: it is a revelation of him who 
is the object of the Christian faith. For 
the Christian, its penetration into the 
purpose, character, and ministry of Christ 
is devotionally inspiring and _intellec- 
tually challenging. For the preacher, it 
is a good example of Biblical series 
preaching. 

James T. Womack, JR. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER. Selected by 


Thos. B. Costain and John Beecroft. Double- - 


day & Co., New York. Two volumes: 505 
and 504 pp., $7.50 (Literary Guild edition, 
$3) 


This is a marvelous collection of six 
complete novels and 33 stories, including 
some quite familiar and some not so well 
known, or perhaps of some years ago. 
For instance, you have Wilder’s The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, Bagnold’s Na- 
tional Velvet and Lagerloef’s The Gen- 
eral’s Ring. And there are generous 
excerpts like one from David Copper- 
field; and short stories from The Great 
Stone Face to Benet’s By the Waters of 
Babylon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ideals in Church Music. Prepared by 
Leo Sowerby. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Conn. 65¢, paper. 

Private Devotions for Home and Church. 
John Joseph Stoudt. Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia. $3. 

A Simple Guide to Prayer. 
wood Stephens. Abingdon 
ville. $2. 

My Book of Prayers. 
vin A, Hammarberg & 
Nelson. Augustana 
Til. $1.50. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. B. Miller, Van Buren, Ark., has re- 
signed after 48 years of service in Van 
Buren. He will make his home in Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Richard M. Archibald, Okmulgee, Okla., 
will become pastor of the First churzh, 
Casa Grande, Ariz., early in February. 

Hugh Jeffers, formerly of Midlothian, 
Texas, is becoming assistant pastor of the 
First church, Muskogee, Okla. 

Alfred B. Montgomery, Tazewell, Va., 
Va., will become pastor of the Caldwell 
Memorial church, Charlotte, N. C., in 
early February. Address: 2638 Hampton 
Ave. 

Stephen Fazekas, formerly of Sardinia, 
Ohio, has been installed as pastor in 
Augusta, Ky. 

Charles R. Murray has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian-Christian church, 
Tishomingo, Okla., and retired from the 
ministry. 

John Paul Jones will retire from the 
pulpit ministry March 1 after 25 years 
service in the Union Church of Bay 
Ridge (Presbyterian), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He expects to devote himself to interracial 
work after that time. 

Ragland Fletcher, Johnson City, Tenn., 
will become pastor of the La Crosse 
Memorial church, Phoebus, Va., Feb. 15. 

J. A. Christian, who has served the 
Phoebus, Va., church for the past six 
months, has returned to his home address, 
Rt. 3, Box 190, Charles City, Va. 

Ralph W. Davis, from Reagan, Tenn., to 
Linden, Ala. 

Robert D. Alexander, Waynesboro, Ga., 
has accepted a call to the Philadelphia 
church, Forest Park, Ga. 

Archie Davis, from Union, S. C., to 4240 
S. W. 107 Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Robert C. Vaughan, Jr., from Norfolk, 
Va., to 2018 Westover Ave., Petersburg, 

a. 

Harold G. Wise, from 
Texas, to Winters, Texas. 

Frank A. Brown, from Carville, La., to 
415 30th St., Norfolk 8, Va. 

Robert F. Field, from Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., to 3663 Colonial Ave., S. W., 
Roanoke, Va. 

Reginald Rowland, 
Ohio, to Chazy, N. Y. 

Frank S. Jones, Leaksville, N. C., will 
become pastor of Bethlehem church, Rt. 
2, Monroe, N. C. 

H. H. Culler, formerly of Peden, N. C., 
now serves the Jefferson, N. C., group of 
churches, 

Thomas E. Prosser, from Cambridze, 
N. Y., to 414 Fruit Ave., Farrell, Pa. 

Duncan Brockway, from Seabrook, N. 
H., to 30 Chester Rd., Dairy Village, N. H. 

Philip Sorce, from Lima, Ohio, to 3720 
Hollywood Ave., Brookfield, III. 

J. Russell Hilty, from Rices Landing, 
Pa., to Rt. 1, Box 46, Avonmore, Pa. 

Ernest O. Norquist, Rushville, Ind., will 
become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Munice, Ind., Feb. 1. 

Albert S. Johnstone, Richmond, Va., is 
serving as temporary supply of the First 
church, Wilmington, N. C., 2255 Camellia 
Dr. 
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Honey Grove, 


from Cincinnati, 


William H. Bender, formerly of Milan, 
Mo., has begun his new work a* pastor 
of the Hodge Church, Trenton, Mo. 

Charles W. McClelland retired Jan. 1 
after serving as pastor of the Ottawa, 
Ill., church, and he will continue to live in 
Ottawa. His son, Robert W., who has 
been co-pastor, has become pastor. 

James Coad, from Dade City, Fla., to 
Box 722, St. Petersburg 8, Fla. 

Charles C. West, from Decatur, Ga., to 
607 E. Main St., Union City, Tenn. 

Millard M. Stephens, from Aberdeen, 
Miss., to the Highbridge church, Natural 
Bridge, Va. 

Z. E. Lewis, from Prince George, Va., 
to 911 Federal St., Lynchburg, Va. 

Donald B. Reitz will succeed Walter D. 
Cavert as field director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Synod of New York when 
he retires from the Syracuse office next 
July 31. Dr. Reitz has been serving as 
associate director in the same office. 

James E. Graham, Portsmouth, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Dothan, Ala, 
church. 

Robert C. Pooley, Jr., Summerville, 
Ga., will become executive secretary of 
Cherokee Presbytery, Feb. 1, living in 
Summerville. 

Carl-Nils Hildebrand, of the Spring- 
field, Ky., U. S. church, has become pas- 
tor of the Freeman, Mo., USA church. 

Alton J. Shirey, formerly of Cullendale, 
Ark., is now serving the Graham Me- 
morial church at Hallsville, Texas, and 
the Centre church. 


DEATHS 

Gurdon Foster Kirkpatrick, 70, died in 
a Bennettsville, S. C., hospital Dec. 14. 
Upon retiring as pastor of the Smyrna 
Church, near Laurinburg, N. C., after 
serving there 1922-1946, he had made his 
home in Blenheim, S. C. One son, Charles 
E., is pastor in Lowrys, S. C. 

John Walton Weathers, Rural Retreat, 
Va., died Dec. 3. Mr. Weathers had been 
pastor at Rural Retreat since 1946 and 
only recently had retired. 

Mrs. Everett E. (Nancy Armistead) 
Gourley, Jr., 27, of Patrocinio, died in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, Jan. 14 of agranulocytosis 
(disappearance of the white blood cells). 
Mr. Gourley is business manager of the 
West Brazil Mission and Mrs. Gourley 
served in educational work. A son was 
born to them on Dec. 25 and another son 
in 1955. Mrs. Gourley was the daughter 
of a minister, W. H. Armistead, now of 
Ormond Beach, Fla. Mr. Gourley’s par- 
ents were visiting them when she died. 

Mrs. Charles (Cora Savidge) Lewis, 83, 
missionary in Paoting, China, for many 
years, died in Grove City, Pa., Jan. 12. 
USA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Recent additions to, or changes in, the 
staff of the Presbyterian, USA, Board 
of Christian Education have been an- 
nounced from Philadelphia: 

Frank H. Heinze, Philadelphia, is as- 
sistant director of Information Services. 

Dale L. Brubaker, Canton, IIl., will be- 
come assistant secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Youth Work Feb. 1. 

David S. DeRogatis, Providence, R. L., 
has begun work as field director for the 
Synod of New England. 

E. Stanley Kreidler, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who has been field director for the Synod 
of Indiana, is now in the same work for 
the Synod of Ohio. 

Erna J. Fast, formerly of Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., is a field representative in the Publi- 
cation Division. 

R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Eugene P. Poe, Birmingtham, Ala., will 
be a resource leader for Religious Em- 
phasis Week at the University of Alabama 
Feb. 18-20. 


Paul L. McKay, Akron, Ohio, was the 
recent Religious Emphasis Week speaker 
at Kent State University, Ohio. 

Presbyterian speakers for Religious 
Emphasis Week at Clemson College Feb. 
5-8 will include Arthur M. Martin, Colum- 
bia, S. C., Hubert G. Wardlaw, Orange- 
burg, S. C., Alfred G. Taylor, Greenville, 
S. C., and Warner L. Hall, Charlotte. 

Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian, USA, 
minister-at-large, was the preacher at the 
recent mid-winter convocation at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., was the 
recent Religious Emphasis Week speaker 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


BOOKS 

William M. Hunter, First church, Robin- 
son, Ill., is the author of “God and You— 
A Faith to Live By,” to be published by 
Fleming H. Revell Co., March 4. 

Ralph G. Turnbull, First church, Seattle, 
Wash., is the author of “The Seven 
Words from the Cross,” recently published 
by Baker Book House. 


TRAVEL 

Dwight M. Chalmers, Presbyterian, U. 
S., John Knox Book Editor, accompanied 
by his wife, will serve as Protestant 
chaplain on the Virginia Commemorative 
Cruise to Caribbean and South American 
ports Jan, 25-Feb. 8. 

Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, 
will preach at the American church in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Feb. 3, when he is 
there attending the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

L. Humphrey Walz, Crown Point, Ind., 
has been given a brief leave of absence 
from his church in order that he may visit 
Greece, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Austria in the interest of the refugee work 
of Church World Service and the World 
Council of Churches. 


CHAPLAIN 

William F. Junkin, Jr., missionary to 
Taiwan, will become part-time chaplain 
of the new Christian University—Tunghai 
—at Taichung, Taiwan. He will also con- 
tinue his evangelistic work. 


HONOR 

John Morrison, Presbyterian, U. S., mis- 
sionary to the Belgian Congo in Leopold- 
ville, recently received. the honor of “Un 
Officer de l’Odre de Leopold II.” 


PAINTING EXHIBIT 

J. Allen Anderson, Mangum, Okla., pas- 
tor, recently had 24 of his oil paintings 
in a one-man exhibit. 


DCEs 

Marion Hill, formerly of Central church, 
Jackson, Miss., is now serving as director 
of Christian education in First Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Sara Ashcraft, formerly of Greenwood, 
Miss., is now DCE of the Southminster 
church, Oklahoma City. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to best colleges as juniors. Profes- 
sor each ten students. Personal atten- 
tion. Scientific tests and guidance. Ath- 
letics. Liberal arts. Business. Prepara- 
tory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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